was short. He talked politics with the new High Commissioner,
Lord Lloyd, and with various Egyptian party leaders. It was a
difficult time, with the whole situation unsettled and unsatis-
factory, for the recommendations of the Milner Mission had been
rejected by the British Cabinet, and the necessary limitations on
Egypt's independence (retention of British troops etc.) had been
imposed unilaterally instead of arranged by agreement. Egypt
felt itself still under British domination, and any Egyptian Govern-
ment could be upset by nationalists exploiting the always latent
(except when effervescent) anti-British feeling. From the atmos-
phere thus engendered Spender turned with relief to study of the
wonders of the Cairo museum, to which the great gold coffin
of Tutankhamen was brought while he was actually there. Having
watched Mr. Howard Carter patiently and methodically excavating
the tombs in 1920, he took a more than ordinary interest in the
treasures exhumed and now on exhibition in the museum at
Cairo. But his time was limited, and having examined and mar-
velled he continued his journey to Bombay.

He was in Egypt again in 1931 for a third and last visit. This time
politics figured little in his activities. The general situation was not
good, for the Labour Government's attempts at a treaty with
Egypt had broken down.  But Spender was bent this time on see-
ing aspects of Egypt which he had had little opportunity of study-
ing in the stress of the Milner Mission work in 1920, or during
what was no more than a call en passant in 1926. What was more,
he went far south, into the Sudan, and was both impressed and
fascinated by all he saw of the effects of British administration on
some of the most primitive peoples he had ever encountered. But
first there were experiences of interest in Cairo, one of them a
visit to the little-known Moslem monastery of the Mevlevis, famous
for its dancing priests.   Spender was fortunate enough to witness
one of their remarkable performances, and has left a lively des-
cription of it on record.  He went again to the museum, and lin-
gered among the Tutankhamen relics, and then began a leisurely
and supremely restful journey up the Nile, past the great rock-
temple of Abu Simbel, to Wady Haifa on the Sudan frontier, and
so on to Khartoum and Omdurman. He traced the British line on
die battlefield, remembering perhaps (or perhaps forgetting) the
part Lieut. Winston Churchill, of the 2ist Lancers, had played in
that decisive engagement thirty-three years earlier.   He stayed at
Khartoum with the Governor-General, Sir John Maffey, on the
site of die earlier palace where Gordon died.    He visited and
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